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A BRIEF SKETCH OF OUR TRIP 
TO SAN FRANCISCO 
AND RETURN 


JHE General Presi- 

i dent, General Sec- 

retary - Treasurer, 

and Delegate Gil- 

lespie, left Indian- 

apolis on Saturday 

afternoon, Novem- 

ver 1, and we were 

sorry we had to leave, as the street 

ear men had just started their 

strike and conditions were rather 

exciting in organized labor circles 
on that particular day. 

We arrived in Chicago at eight 
o’clock in the evening, where we 
were met by some of our represen- 
tatives, spent two hours in the city, 
and boarded the train for St. Paul, 
Minn. We arrived in that city on 
Sunday morning at ten o’clock and 
were met at the train by Vice- 
President John Geary, who pro- 
cured transportation for us to the 
hotel and, after washing up a lit- 
tle, we went out to Brother Geary’s 
home for lunch, where we were roy- 
ally received by his very loving 
family. We spent a couple of hours 
there and then returned down 
town, where a meeting of the team- 
sters of St. Paul was in session. 
We addressed our membership in 
that city relative to conditions sur- 
rounding them there, and are sat- 
isfied that we at least accomplished 
something in the way of establish- 
ing more friendly relations between 
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the International officers and our 
membership in that city. On the 
same evening we went across the 
river to Minneapolis, where a meet- 
ing was arranged, and addressed 
the teamsters of Minneapolis and 
returned to St. Paul, staying in 
that city Sunday night. In the 
morning we were again called upon 
by a committee from the joint 
council, who had an automobile 
waiting for us and who showed us 
everything of importance in the 
city. We left St. Paul, proceeding 
on our way, traveling through the 
greater part of that wonderful ag- 
ricultural State of Minnesota and 
on to the beautiful fields, and 
wealthy State of Montana, arriv- 
ing in the city of Butte on Tues- 
day evening at 8:30. The presi- 
dent of our Local Union No. 2 of 
Butte, Brother Hugh McLaughlin, 
had gone down the line about forty 
miles to meet us, to a place called 
Three Forks. His presence indeed 
was very much welcomed, as we 
were not acquainted with any of 
our membership in that city. We 
arrived, as stated above about 8:30 
and were met at the train by a dele- 
gation of about thirty members of 
our union, who had a large barge 
drawn by six white horses and 
driven by one of the oldest mem- 
bers of Local Union No. 2, ready 
to convey us to our hotel. We at- 
tended the meeting of Local No. 2 
that evening and never in our ex- 
perience did we receive a greater 
welcome or reception. We stayed 
up until the small hours of the 
morning discussing conditions per- 
taining to our membership there 
and explaining the position of the 
International Union, describing as 
accurately as possible all of its 
workings to our membership, who 
anxiously received every word that 
we uttered while in their company. 
Next day we were taken out for 
an automobile ride by the commit- 
tee representing the central body, 
shown everything of importance in 


that wonderful mining center, and 
also given the educational experi- 
ence of going down into the bowels 
of the earth into one of the mines, 
and we had the privilege of mining 
some ore which we now have in 
our possession and which we will 
always treasure as one of the me- 
mentos of our trip to Butte. 
During the meeting of Local 
Union No. 2 the General President 
was presented by the business 
agent, Mr. Gibson, in behalf of the 
local, with a beautiful ink well 
made out of copper mined in one 
of the mines of Butte, and the Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer and 
Brother Gillespie were presented 
with paper knives made out of the 
same material. We were also pre- 
sented by the committee represent- 
ing the central body with a smail 
cabinet, made strictly by union 
men, containing a sample of each 
kind of ore which is taken out of 
the mines in Montana. Those sou- 
venirs are invaluable and we will 
always cherish them as reminders 
of the splendid hospitality of the 
trade unionists of Butte, Mont. 
Next day a banquet was given by 
the Butte central body to your 
delegates and other labor leaders 
who were then in the city of Butte 
representing various International 
unions, among them being ex-presi- 
dent of the miners, John Mitchell, 
James Duncan, John Lennon, John 
Walker and others. Your delegates 
while there learned a great deal 
for their own benefit in talking 
with many of the representative 
people of Butte, and we must say 
that in our judgment that a bet- 
ter class of men does not live in 
any city or town in the country, 
and that a better or more thor- 
oughly organized city cannot be 
found in any part of the world. We 
left the city feeling sorry that we 
had to go and glad because in our 
lives we were granted the oppor- 
tunity of visiting this town where 
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such perfect unionism and fair 


dealing exists. 

We proceeded on our trip again, 
traveling through a most boun- 
teous country, teeming with min- 
eral and agricultural fields, and ar- 
rived in Spokane, Wash., in due 
time. We have two local unions 
in Spokane and they are in very 
bad shape. A general depression 
seems to hang over the district, a 
great many men are out of employ- 
ment and many of the workers are 
leaving the district as a result of 
the depression existing, and all the 
trade unions are suffering as a re- 
sult of the general depression ex- 
isting in that part of the country. 
We attended a meeting of both lo- 
cals on that evening and endeav- 
ored to do what we could to estab- 
lish some kind of energy and arouse 
some enthusiasm in the member- 
ship as to the necessity of endeav- 
oring to build up their union. 
Wages are fairly good, but there 
seems to be absolutely no life in 
the membership, and they do not 
realize the necessity of a union. 
This city is governed by a commis- 
sion form of government and mat- 
ters of wages and hours as far as 
municipal employment is concerned 
is usually referred to the referen- 
dum vote. Those employed by the 
city believe that there is very lit- 
tle need of a union; that any time 
that a question of wages presents 
itself all they have to do is to 
refer it to the referendum and the 
matter can be straightened up 
without the assistance of the union. 
This is absolute foolishness, be- 
cause after all organization is nec- 
essary even to put into proper 
shape the working of the referen- 
dum vote. It is unnecessary to 
try to discuss this question here. 
We will refer to it later on, als» 
the commission form of govern- 
ment such as exists in the city of 
Spokane. We will say that the city 
itself is most beautiful, clean and 
healthy, containing some of the 


finest stores and hotels of any city 
in the country, but the working 
conditions surrounding the city are 
deplorable. Work is scarce, and 
girls especially are unable to secure 
employment, many of them work- 
ing at work that is not at all adapt- 
ed to them, but they are willing to 
de anything in order to obtain suffi- 
cient means to live on. We pro- 
ceeded from Spokane to Seattle, 
after some unpleasant traveling ex- 
periences in endeavoring to make 
suitable connections, and after 
traveling over perhaps the most 
beautiful portion of our country, 
as far as wild scenery is concerned, 
we arrived in the city of Seattle 
Sunday afternoon at three o’clock. 
There we took up our work as dele- 
gates, which has been reported to 
our membership under the report 
of delegates to the convention. 
The convention adjourned on 
Saturday evening at six o’clock and 
on Sunday morning we left Seattle 
for the city of Portland, Ore., 
where we had wired ahead to have 
a meeting called so that we might 
address same. We arrived in that 
city at 6:30 Sunday evening. 
We were met there by a committee 
of our membership and, after hav- 
ing something to eat, we proceeded 
to the hall in which the meeting 
was to be held, and we addressed 
our membership as to the workings 
of our organization and explained 
matters that have been left unex- 
plained for the past two or three 
years and which in our judgment 
cleared up a great deal of misun- 
derstanding that existed there be- 
tween the local union and the In- 
ternational. Next morning we 
were entertained by a committee 
from the local union with an auto- 
mobile trip throughout the city, be- 
ing shown everything that was 
worth seeing, and we left that city 
at six o’clock and proceeded on our 
way. On our trip out of Portland 
we again traveled through a most 
beautiful wild country, passing 
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through scenery which it is impos- 
sible for any writer to describe and 
the scenery is not duplicated in any 
part of the world, and it is too bad 
that our wealthy American tour- 
ists who go to foreign countries 
looking for beautiful scenery would 
not take advantage of our own 
beautiful country and explore it by 
traveling through this beautiful 
scenery and our beautiful moun- 
tains and valleys, which are not 
surpassed in any country on the 
globe. The Shasta Mountains, 
with the beautiful Shasta springs, 
where we stopped over for a few 
minutes, are indeed wonderful and 
inspires the traveler who has 
never seen them before with a feel- 
ing of wonderment that is inde- 
scribable. Now, we say to our 
readers that if it is possible for 
them to ever make this trip, and 
especially will it be possible for 
some of them, at least, to go 
through this country to our con- 
vention in 1915, it will undoubtedly 
be to them, as it has been to us, 
an inspiration and education that 
cannot be duplicated in any other 
way except by seeing those won- 
derful mountains, hills and val- 
leys. 

We arrived in Oakland at 8:30 
Tuesday evening and _ proceeded 
across the bay to San Francisco, 
where Brothers Casey, Decker, 
McLaughlin, O’Connell, McGovern, 
Wilson and several others, as a 
committee from the joint council, 
were waiting to receive us. It is 
not necessary, neither is it possi- 
ble, for us here to describe the 
friendly reception which we re- 
ceived and the warmth of the com- 
mittee and the gladness that filled 
our hearts, away from home nearly 
three thousand miles, at the recep- 
tion we received in our own San 
Francisco, which is thoroughly or- 
ganized. Automobiles were wait- 
ing and we were taken around the 
city and up to a height of nearly 
five thousand feet, where we beheld 


the city at night in all its glorious, 
glimmering lights. The scene is 
one that can never be forgotten. 
We were shown the wonderful 
reservoir and the emergency water 
system, which is not equalled in 
any city in the country, and which 
was superintended by our present 
organizer, Brother Casey, while he 
acted as chairman of the board of 
public works. After witnessing 
this wonderful sight we came down 
into the city, were taken into Tate’s 
most wonderful cafe, where a ban- 
quet had been prepared for us and 
where singers paraded the floor 
endeavoring to entertain your dele- 
gates, all procured and prepared 
by the San Francisco joint council. 

While in San Francisco we ad- 
dressed meetings in all the sur- 
rounding towns. Brother Hughes 
and Brother Gillespie went to 
Stockton, Brother Neer and Broth- 
er Tobin going to San Jose. Brother 
Hughes says that the meeting in 
Stockton was successful and the 
membership were pleased to have 
them visit there. The meeting in 
San Jose was everything that could 
be expected in order to make the 
evening pleasant and the trip down 
to that city enjoyable. The meet- 
ing was well attended, not only by 
the local unions, but other trade 
unionists availed themselves of the 
opportunity of hearing your dele- 
gates, who went into detail explain- 
ing conditions of our organization 
and discussed matters pertaining 
to the labor movement. After the 
meeting a banquet was given at 
which were present the mayor of 
the city and many other important 
officials and individuals of that 
community. The evening was most 
enjoyable and we believe that the 
visit of your delegates was duly 
appreciated by the trade unionists 
and their friends in that locality. 
The festivities of the evening last- 
ing until two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, it was impossible for your 
delegates to return that night, so 
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they had to stay in San Jose, and 
went back the next morning to San 
Francisco. 

On Wednesday evening, Thanks- 
giving eve, the greatest surprise 
that the delegates received was 
given them by Local Union No. 85, 
which had engaged one of the larg- 
est halls in town, and gave an en- 
tertainment and ball to their mem- 


bership in general. This affair 
cannot be’ described accurately 


here, as it would necessitate taking 
up a great deal of our Journal. We 
will pass over it as slightly as pos- 
sible, saying merely that it was a 
most enjoyable occasion. The 
membership and their families 
were most royally entertained, even 
with first-class refreshments, a 
number one vaudeville show and 
beautiful music, to which the mem- 
bership, their wives and daughters 
danced until two o’clock in the 
morning. All this was free and 
paid for by the union. It cost in 
the neighborhood of about $500, 
and the local union claims that it 
is one of the greatest things they 
have connected with the local to- 
ward renewing old acquaintances 
and establishing friendships that 
could in no other way be brought 
about were it not for this splendid 
gathering each year of the mem- 
bership and families of the organi- 
zation. 

On Thanksgiving Day we went 
across the bay to the city of Oak- 
land, where we attended a meeting 
of our local unions called by the 
joint council. We were well re- 
ceived by officers of the joint coun- 
ceil and everything was indeed 
pleasant with the exception of the 
fact that the attendance was small, 
owing to the fact that it was on 
Thanksgiving afternoon, and_ it 
was only natural that the member- 
ship would like to stay at home 
with their families on such an aft- 
ernoon. However, we met all of 
the officers and believe that our 
visit there did some good. 


We returned to San Francisco 
and on Saturday night a meeting 
was held in the Building Trades 
Hall of the teamsters of San Fran- 
cisco. Brother McLaughlin pre- 
sided at the meeting, and your 
delegates did everything in their 
power to inform those attending 
the meeting as to the conditions 
surrounding our union in every 
part of the country, going into de- 
tail about the International affairs 
and in general discussing the mat- 
ters of importance that are now 


confronting the workers of the 
country. 
We were well received. We met 


many friends and made new ac- 
quaintances after the meeting, and 
then we proceeded in automobiles 
to the far-famed Cliff House, a dis- 
tance of about seven miles from 
the center of the city along the 
edge of the Pacific Coast, where we 
spent three or four very congenial 
hours. The sights we saw and the 
things we enjoyed could be better 
related by Brother Neer, if we 
could get him to describe condi- 
tions on that evening. In passing 
we desire to say that Mr. William 
Lang, manager of this institution, 
which is perhaps one of the most 
select places in San Francisco in 
which to eat, it will be remembered 
was at one time the famous Chi- 
cago base ball player, playing as 
outfielder with the Nationals. He 
was pleased to meet your represen- 
tatives. We returned to our hotel 
early in the morning and left the 
next evening at six o’clock for Los 
Angeles on the Sunset line. Broth- 
ers Casey, Morris and Wilson con- 
veyed us to our train and also 
across the ferry and saw that we 
got aboard in safety. The beau- 
tiful country between San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles we cannot 
describe in view of the fact that we 
traveled at night. We arrived in 
Los Angeles early next morning, 
Brother Hughes and Brother Gil- 
lespie going to San Diego, a dis- 
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tance of about seventy miles from 
Los Angeles, as per instructions 
from our General Executive Board. 
The General President, who is 
writing this account of the trip, on 
purchasing a morning paper, no- 
ticed in glaring headlines that 
three thousand teamsters were on 
strike in Indianapolis and a gen- 
eral paralysis of business had tak- 
en place, and determined to return 
at once to headquarters. I left 
word with Brother Butler, who en- 
tertained me for three or four 
hours, showing me around in an 
automobile, to have Brother 
Hughes take care of the meeting 
arranged the following night in 
Los Angeles and whatever other 
meetings we had talked about in 
Salt Lake City and other places, on 
account of the fact that I had to 
return to this city. I started from 
Los Angeles on Monday at one 
o’clock (noon) and arrived in In- 
dianapolis at eight o’clock Friday 
morning, traveling four days and 
four nights on the best trains I 
could procure so that I might reach 
the center of disturbance and ren- 
der whatever assistance I could to- 
ward establishing peace and ob- 
taining conditions for our member- 
ship. When coming through St. 
Louis I was met by Brothers Mur- 
phy and Coyne. For two hours I 
discussed the situation there with 
those brothers and had a thorough 
understanding with them as to how 
to proceed in the future. 

Summing it all up, our trip was 
educational, enjovable and _ bene- 
ficial both to ourselves and to our 
members. Our locals were pleased 
to have us. A great many unpleas- 
ant impressions were removed be- 
cause of our visit to the sev- 
eral local unions who misun- 
derstood many of the _ intents 
and purposes of the Interna- 
tional Executive Board and the 
International conventions. The 
local unions that are two or three 
thousand miles away from the gen- 
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eral office sometimes find it hard 
to reconcile some of the actions of 
the General Executive Board, but 
in truth and justice to those men, 
just as soon as your general officers 
explained the many little things 
that cannot always be well ex- 
plained in writing, they were anx- 
ious and willing to admit that they 
were thoroughly satisfied with said 
explanations and that the General 
Executive Board was trying to do 
its best under many very trying 
circumstances. 

Our trip was not only beneficia! 
to ourselves, but we believe it was 
a great benefit to our International 
Union. In many places where we 
visited we came in contact with 
business men outside of the organi- 
zation, and they were much sur- 
prised at the class of men who rep- 
resented the International Union, 
and were also surprised at hearing 
direct from the principal officers 
the conditions surrounding our or- 
ganization and the strides we have 
made within a few years for our 
membership. 

We wish that every one of our 
members could have the same op- 
portunity of visiting our locals in 
this mountainous and golden west 
and we believe that it would do 
great good. In the most remote 
sections of our country you will find 
trade unionism existing in its true 
sense, and no matter where you go 
vou will find some one who has 
been in Chicago, New York or Bos- 
ton. 

Feeling that this lengthy account 
has been drawn out long enough, 
we will finish with the hope that 
sometime the reader may enjoy the 
same pleasures that we had in vis- 
iting our sister locals in that por- 
tion of the country. 


Whether as a teacher or as a 
learner, attendance upon the union 
meetings keeps the fires of union- 
ism brightly burning in your heart. 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS DECLARED ILLEGAL 


HE United States 
Circuit Court of 
Appeals has de- 
cided the famous 
Danbury Hatters’ 
case in favor of 
D. E. Loewe Co., 
the plaintiff, 
United Hatters of 
The court af- 








against the 
North America. 
firmed a judgment in favor of the 
company and against the hatters’ 


organization for $252,130. With 
interest and costs the - judgment 
will amount to $272,000. At the 
first trial of this case in 1909 the 
company mentioned obtained a 
judgment for $232,240. The case 
against the Hatters’ Union was 
financed, in a large part, by the 
American Anti-Boycott Associa- 
tion, one of the instruments of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers. The American Anti-Boy- 
ecott Association was also the 
agency used in an effort to crush 
the American Federation of Labor 
in the Buck Stove and Range con- 
troversy. In sustaining the sec- 
ond judgment the United States 
Cireuit Court of Appeals declared 
that it is no longer debatable “that 
the anti-trust act is applicab]> to 
such combinations as are alleged in 
the complaint,” and that the trust 
act makes no distinction between 
classes of combinations and indi- 
viduais. The court also held that 
it had been clearly established that 
the Loewe company was engaged 
in interstate business, and that the 
defendants were members of the 
United Hatters of North America, 
a trade union affiliated with the 
American Federation ef Labor, 
“one of the objects of the latter 
organization being to assist its 
members in any justifiable boycott 
and to render financial help in the 
event of strike or lockout.” It will 
be recalled that in the first trial of 
the case a verdict was rendered 


against the Hatters’ Union, and 
that following this determination 
of the court the homes as well as 
savings bank accounts of over 100 
members of the Hatters’ Union in 
Danbury, Conn., were attached to 
satisfy the judgment. Owing to 
the fact that the Hatters’ Union 
has appealed the case from court 
to court the final execution of the 
judgment has been stayed. The 
casé will be appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court. At the re- 
cent convention of the American 
Federation of Labor at Seattle, 
Wash., the committee on execu- 
tive council’s report recommended 
that the executive council “be 
instructed to continue its efforts 
in the assistance of the United 
Hatters of North America in the 
case before the court in whatever 
way was possible.” The report of 
the committee was unanimously 
concurred in. If the Supreme 
Court should finally sustain the de- 
cision of the United States Court 
of Appeals, then the homes of the 
workmen, as well as the savings 
bank accounts of many hatters, 
will be seized to satisfy the judg- 
ment. 

In recounting the foregoing 
facts it must be clear to every 
trade unionist that the courts have 
determined to insist upon labor or- 
ganizations coming within the pur- 
view and under the operation of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. The 
American Federation of Labor has 
assiduously endeavored to secure 
the passage through Congress of 
legislation exempting labor organi- 
zations from the operation of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law, but up 
to this time has been unsuccessful. 
There has been, however, bills in- 
troduced in both the United States 
Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives which, if enacted into 
law, will give the labor unions a 

(Continued on Page 16.) 














seamed 


(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


MAN who would introduce religion into a labor union and there- 
by endeavor to re-establish those prejudices that the union has 
abolished; a man who would hold secret meetings for the pur- 
pose of appealing to the ignorance and religious prejudice of a 

few others, is a more dangerous character than either Harry Orchard or 
McManiga!, and any man who listens to this individual or lends him 
encouragement in this dangerous proceeding deserves to be punished 
by the labor union of which he is a member to the fullest extent of the 
law, even as far as expulsion. 

The teeth of a set of hungry tigers or the fangs of the most poi- 
sonous serpents turned loose in a labor union is not so dangerous as he 
who endeavors to resurrect or establish religious prejudices in the trade 
union organization. There is nothing imaginable more contemptible, 
more mean or more detestable from the standpoint of a real trade union- 
ist. In the dark ages, because of the ignorance and blindness of th« 
unfortunate, rivers of blood were made to flow as a result of religious 
bigotry and hatred created by the masters for the purpose of destrov- 
ing the multitude. This condition existed only in the dark ages. In 
this enlightened century, when the labor union has established prac- 
tically the brotherhood of man, it is impessible to conceive how any per- 
son claiming to be anything like a union man would endeavor to resur- 
rect those conditions, and we are indeed proud to know that the trade 
union movement has destroyed all those ignorant, blind, ungodlike con- 
ditions and established in place of this religious bigotry, the friendship 
that exists between all trade unionists no matter what their color, creed 
or nationality. 

We know that in the future, as education advances, this condition 
that has been practically made perfect will continue to exist until even 
in the most remote corners of our country there will never be allowed 
to enter in any form, any doctrine that might have a tendency toward 
destroying the work that has already been done by all men and women 
joining hands together under one common church, “the banner of broth- 
erhood and freedom” established only within the halls of trade unions. 


HE strike of our membership in Indianapolis is practically over. 

Most of the men have returned to work. We can not call it a 
victory for the organization, neither can the result be considered 

a defeat. The men engaged in the conflict were unorganized up 

to a few days prior to the strike taking place. Almost 3,500 became 
members of the union and participated in the strike. The industry of 
the entire city of Indianapolis was tied up for five days. Although 
some of the men have returned to work without being allowed to wear 
their buttons, there are at least two thousand men who are wearing 
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the emblem of our organization, and the following local unions have 
been chartered and are in a pretty prosperous condition: 

Local No. 336, Ice and Coal Drivers and Helpers. 

Loca! No. 339, Towel Supply, Laundry Drivers and Solicitors. 

Local No. 220, Chauffeurs and Helpers. 

Local No. 240, General Teamsters and Helpers. . 

Local No. 242, Milk Wagon Drivers. 

Locai No. 248, Retail Tea and Coffee Salesmen. 

Local No. 250, Bakery Wagon Drivers and Salesmen. 

During the past ten years several attempts have been made to or- 
ganize the teamsters in the city of Indianapolis without any success. 
On such occasions the employers were successful in breaking up the 
unions by discharging the officers or any individual who had a tendency 
towards advocating trade unionism. Conditions were getting worse for 
the drivers. There is always a possibility of going too far in every- 
thing, and the madness of the employers in their endeavor to obtain 
more profits had made conditions so bad for the drivers that the men 
working on autos and wagons decided to form an organization of labor 
for their own protection. Of course, the old methods of discharging 
the leaders were resorted to. A number of men were discharged for 
belonging tc the union. All possible efforts were made towards avert- 
ing a strike. The membership submitted a scale of wages, asking for 
an average weekly wage ranging from $12.00 to $15.00, but were repu- 
diated and ignored by the employers. The men then offered arbitra- 
tion, which was also ignored, and as a last resort the strike took place. 
It is safe to say that a more bigoted or ignorant class of employers does 
not exist in any city in the country than the employers who employ our 
membership in the city of Indianapolis. Such bigotry and blindness is 
almost impossible to describe. 

Strike breakers were brought in from outside cities, three and four 
placed on a wagon; thousands of dollars spent by the employers; busi- 
ness in general was demoralized, and even the mayor of the city re- 
signed rather than lower himself as a man and be forced to do things 
that were inhuman. All loss and no gain was the result of the strike 
on the part of the employers because inefficient and incompetent drivers 
were hired at the same wages as the men desired who went on strike. 
The general business of the city was demoralized and the Christmas 
holidays were not very fruitful for store keepers because so many men 
were out of employment. The entire situation was deplorable and could 
have been avoided, and has resulted in nothing on the part of the em- 
ployers except that they were successful, in their own opinion, in de- 
stroying the union for the time being. 

Understand, first, that there was no union one month before the 
strike started. Also understand that there are several unions of team- 
sters and chauffeurs today in the city of Indianapolis that are going 
along in splendid shape. Also understand that the wages for the or- 
ganized and unorganized has been increased from two to four dollars 
per week, which, after all, is a benefit to those who are now engaged 
at this occupation, or who may be engaged in the future at this occupa- 
tion, because the purpose of the strike in the first place was for the 
establishment of better wages and better working conditions in general. 
There is no question in the mind of the writer but that if the men were 
organized thoroughly for a year or two prior to the strike, that the 
strike would not have lasted six or seven weeks, but that immediate 
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victory would have crowned the efforts of the men. However, this 
fact is sure, that there will not be another strike of the teamsters in 
Indianapolis for a good many years, because the employers today under- 
stand the foolishness of trying to stop unionism and the enormous ex- 
pense of entering into a conflict with their employes. 

We only have one strike of any proportion in any large city. In 
this case we think the employers have been educated, although the 
strike was forced on us, and after we once educate the employers, 
whether they win or lose, they never want a second strike. This has 
been proven in Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, San Francisco and other 
cities throughout the country. 

The strike in Indianapolis could not be financed by the International 
Union because the laws prevent us from financing a strike where the 
union is not chartered six months. However, the International did all 
that it could do to assist the men on strike, and many of the drivers 
with large families lived on one, two, three or five dollars per week. 
The indescribable sacrifices made by the membership is almost impos- 
sible to understand, except that it is another proof of what men will do 
in an endeavor to uphold their principles when engaged in a conflict for 
the establishment of human rights. Were it possible for the Interna- 
tional to finance this strike, that is, if the union was chartered a suffi- 
cient length of time and the strike was endorsed by the General Ex- 
ecutive Board, again we reiterate the statement that we believe that it 
would have meant immediate victory for the men. 

During the strike the following contributions were received from 
our local unions in other cities to assist the teamsters on strike here, 
who had heard of the strike through the International Union or through 
the newspapers: 


Local No. 25, Truck Drivers, Boston ..............cccccccces $200.00 
Local No. 68, Coal Teamsters, Boston ..................ece0- 25.00 
Local No. 753, Milk Wagon: Drivers, Chicago ................. 500.00 
Local No. 705, Truck Drivers, Chicago ............0..ccscceee. 100.00 
Local No. 710, Packing House Teamsters, Chicago ............. 100.00 
Local No. 733, Park, Boulevard and City Sprinkling -Teamsters, 
RES ORR aa ary > rey yess? on gaa ear a ne a 5.00 
Local No. 772, Tea and Coffee Drivers, Chicago ............... 25.00 
Local No. 734, Bakery, Cracker, Pie and Yeast Drivers, Chicago. 200.00 
Local No. 732, Hay and Grain Teamsters, Chicago ............. 25.00 
Local No. 721, General Teamsters, Chicago ................... 25.00 
Local No. 407, Truck Drivers, Cleveland ...................... 150.00 
Local No. 602, Ice Wagon Drivers, St. Louis .................. 25.00 
Local No. 100, Truck Drivers, Cincinnati ..................... 50.00 
SE EE oe ie idl x hd wh gale oxonenlale ea 25.00 
NR I SE er Es gos ened Lig bass biel + wel 5.00 
Local No. 602, St. Louis .............. re pustind vedetes hishteis 25.00 
I I I re ol a aie. gals ee ene 25.00 
pie ts Ws EY oi 2 oe ee ee oe 25.00 


Up to going to press those are the donations from our locals. 

The General Executive Board did not send out an appeal because 
we know that our local unions have nearly all they can take care of in 
their several districts and, besides, we do not wish to send out appeals 
only as little as possible, but we desire to express our deepest gratitude 
and the thanks of the general office to the local unions above mentioned 
who contributed toward helping to feed the families of the strikers in 
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Indianapolis and trust that those local unions will never need financial 
assistance from any source, but if they do, that the International office 
will do all in their power to assist them and that the unions in Indian- 
apolis will not forget their friends who so generously helped them. In 
summing up the entire situation, the conflict in Indianapolis was after 
all a victory for the toilers. 


HROUGHOUT the country at the present time a general depres- 
sion in business exists. All over the nation, and especially in 
the industrial centers, there are hundreds of men out of employ- 
ment. After traveling from San Francisco to Boston, and vis- 

iting many of the large cities, I find that since 1893, the first year of 
Cleveland’s second administration, non-emplovment has never been so 
prevalent as at the present time. During the so-called panic of 1907 
we did not have nearly so many men out of employment as we have at 
the present time. In Boston, Chicago, New York, San Francisco, St. 
Louis, Denver, and every other large city, there are hundreds of team- 
sters and chauffeurs walking the streets in idleness; good, able-bodied 
men who can not find employment, and when our men are out of em- 
ployment business in general is in pretty bad shape, because if our mem- 
bership is not hauling freight, the railroads are not working, commer- 
cial houses are not doing business and a general stoppage of work and 
stagnation in business exists all over the country. When you see all 
of the teamsters employed, then business is good. This, of course, is 
the off season for the building trades and they are all out of employ- 
ment. The steel mills are working only about 50 per cent. of their help. 
The railroads are laying men off by the hundreds, and so it is all through 
the industrial field. No matter what the professional preachers of hap- 
piness and content tell you, employment is scaree and conditions are 
bad, worse perhaps than they have been in years, because the bad 
feature about the entire situation today is this, that the workers have 
no money and have been living from hand to mouth, owing to the in- 
creased cost of living, which has been ciimbing up for the past eight or 
ten years, consequently the first week of his non-employment, the wage 
earner is practically on the verge of starvation. In our craft the rea- 
son for non-employment might be attributed to the weather conditions. 
We have had very little snow throughout the country; the temperature 
during the months of November, December and up to the middle of 
January has been very mild, and wagons and auto trucks can haul as 
heavy loads as in the middle of summer, when in years past we have 
had a different condition confronting us, and this has something to do 
with the non-employment of our membership. But this is not the entire 
cause. The first reason for non-employment is that there is a general 
depression in business all over the country. Some attribute this to the 
present administration in Washington. In our judgment this is not 
fair, because, although a change in our political administration always 
has a tendency towards depressing business, at the same time there is 
no question about the honesty and determination of the present admin- 
istration toward doing what they can to relieve the situation and pre- 
vent what is commonly called a panic. Many reasons can be advanced 
for the present industrial depression: First, a change in the national 
administration. Second, for the past few years the country has been 
over prosperous, above normal, and is now getting back to where it was 
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a few years ago. Third, the disturbed conditions in Mexico, where mil- 
lions of American capital is tied up. Fourth, the Balkan war, where 
hundreds of millions of American money went in loans, and this money 
has not yet started to return. Fifth, a determination on the part of 
certain trusts and money magnates to paralyze, if possible, and if not 
successful, at least, to intimidate the present administration in an effort 
to prevent enactment of legislation against the interests of said 
monopolies. 

Any one of those causes, or all of them combined, may be, and 
undoubtedly is, responsible for the present situation. Very shortly we 
will perhaps be threatered with reductions in wages, and then the con- 
flict will really exist, because labor organizations are determined to 
suffer no reduction. We feel as though we are not getting money 
enough to live on as decent human beings, and we can not afford to lose 
anything that we have obtained. We will not go back. So, we say 
to our unions, hold what you have at any cost for the time being, anci 
while this depression exists be careful and enter into no conflicts with 
your employers that you can possibly avoid until the country again gets 
on its feet and conditions will become more satisfactory. 


The strike in Seattle is still on. The committee of employers hav- 
ing charge of the strike pledged themselves to a settlement, but after- 
ward broke their own agreement, and not only failed to carry out the 
agreement, but members of the Team Owners’ Association locked out 
nearly seventy-five more of our members. The International Execu- 
tive Board, however, is financing this strike, and the labor movement 
in general is behind our union in Seattle, and from last reports, although 
business is very dull, everything looks good for the strikers. 

Let us hope and trust that their victory will be complete and speedy. 


Be too big to bother with envy. 

Call to your own mind the big 
achievers. Are they envious peo- 
ple? No—they are too busy to 
envy. If they took the time to 
envy they could not have used 
their best abilities to achieve. 

Be too big to bother with envy. 





ENVY 


No matter who you are or where 
you live or who your ancestors 
were, you have things locked up in 
your brain that nobody else on 
earth has or ever has had. Al!- 
though the Almighty is in a big 





business, creating millions of hu- 
man beings, year after year, no- 
body has ever discovered a dupli- 
cate human being. Every human 
being is an “original.” So, if there 
is any envying to be done, let the 
other fellow do it. You— 

Be too big to bother with envy. 

Now, envy is begrudging some 
other fellow his good fortune. And 
to be envious is to stagnate your 
own growth. The envy that you 
have for the winning of somebody 
else takes away in just that meas- 
ure winning on your own part. 
Envy is self-robbery. 


You would never envy if you 
would but realize the accumulated 
power that comes by profiting from 
the success of other people. Be 
glad of the big luck of somebody 
else. Be wise enough to let its in- 
spiration lift you up. Individua! 
success is not stationary. It has 
no limitations. Congratulate your 
friend today and he may be put in 
a position to congratulate you to- 
morrow and be happy in the 
chance. 

Be too big to bother with envy. 
—George Matthew Adams in La- 
bor Clarion. 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


To All State and Central Bodies, 
Local Unions, Daily and Labor 
Press—Greeting: 
The following 

adopted by unanimous vote of the 

city council of Los Angeles, and is 


resolution was 


forwarded for your information 
and with the request that the mat- 
ter be given every publicity possi- 
ble. Sincerely yours, 
CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL, 
L. W. BUTLER, Sec’y. 


Council Warns Laboring People to 
Stay Away from Los Angeles. 


Forced finally by existing condi- 
tions in the labor market in Los 
Angeles, which has been glutted 
by the false and misleading adver- 
tisements that have been scattered 
broadeast over the country by 
business interests that craftily 
planned to reduce wages by com- 
petition among the workers, the 
eity council Saturday took official 
notice of the situation and issued 
a warning to non-resident workers 
to stay away from Los Angeles. 

The resolution was introduced 
by Councilman John W. Snowden 
at the suggestion of Acting Mayor 
I’. J. Whiffen, following a confer- 
ence on the unemployed situation 
at the office of the civil service 
commission, where the passage of 
the resolution was discussed. 

Councilman Fred C. Wheeler sec- 
onded the motion to adopt the res- 
olution, and Councilman Martin 
Betkouski said: “I’m heartily in 
favor of it.” Then came the roll 
call, and the vote was unanimous. 

Here’s the resolution: 

“Whereas, There is a large num- 
ber of unemployed in Los Angeles, 
many of them floaters, who have 
been attracted here by climatic 


conditions and misrepresentations 
that there was a superabundance 
of work at high wages to be found; 
and 

“Whereas, The city council has 
been compelled to appropriate 
funds to provide additional em- 
ployment for the class of citizenry 
that has enjoyed a twelve-months’ 
residence; and 

“Whereas, The city is unable to 
provide employment for more 
workers than are now within the 
city confines; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the city council 
of Los Angeles does hereby warn 
and advise all non-resident unem- 
ployed not to come to Los Angeles 
with the hope of securing employ- 
ment; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the city council 
request the newspapers and press 
associations to give this resolution 
the fullest publicity throughout 
the country, in order that those 
who are contemplating coming to 
Los Angeles may be fully advised 
of the real conditions of the labor 
market in this municipality.’”—Los 
Angeles Record. 





SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and _ Brother:—No 
doubt you will be surprised to hear 
from our little local. We are so 
small and so far away, but we are 
a live little bunch and good stick- 
ers. Our membership has de- 
creased in the past few years on 
account of automobiles. We now 
have twenty-seven members, and 
it is safe to say that we will not 
fall below that number. Iam try- 
ing to organize the chauffeurs and 
have hopes that in a short time we 
will have a strong local. I also 
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have hopes of the laundry driv- 
ers. 

I am proud to report that the 
Hack Drivers have been honored 
by my election as president of the 
San Antonio Trades Council. This 
is the first time a hack driver has 
held this office. 

Hoping that you will have space 
in your Journal for these few lines, 
and wishing vourself and all the 
members success, I am, 

Your humble servant, 
JEFF FOREHAND, 
President Local No. 116. 


JOLIET, ILL. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and _ Brother:—The 
workingmen in this country must 
have homes, comfortable homes, 
sanitary homes, homes which will 
be a pleasure for-them to return to 
after giving to society hours of 
toil; wherein they can rest and re- 
cuperate and be efficiently fitted to 
go forth on the following day and 
render to society the best there is; 
they must be able to enjoy them- 
selves with their families; to go to 
amusements with their families 
and enjoy the fullness thereof. Our 
cities.and towns have too many 
caves and too many shacks and too 
many insanitary places wherein a 
great mass of the wor'!l.ers stay. 
They are not homes, but just 
places to stay in off the street. 
These kind of places destroy the 
workers and their families’ health. 
So all of us teamsters are workers, 
and we work—some long hours 
and get small pay—for our wages. 
So, brother teamsters, use your 
thinker and unite. 

WM. LEMAY, 
Local No. 179. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Dear Sir and Brother:—As in- 
structed by No. 20, am writing you 
to request you to publish the name 


of Thurry Thomas, who joined Lo- 
cal 20 October 20, 1913, and paid 
November dues. He is twenty- 
four years old and was employed 
at the Fame laundry as a driver. 
This is the first of the laundry 
drivers that I have been able to 
get in the union. Then this Thur- 
ry Thomas stole bundles of laun- 
dry and money claimed to amount 
to $240. They have a warrant out 
for his arrest. He, of course, has 
left for parts unknown. His ac- 
tions cast a dark reflection on Lo- 
cal 20 and makes it hard to get 
a hold in other laundries. We have 
put a fine on him and ask you to 
publish his name in the Journal, 
so if he tries to join any other local 
they will know what to do with 
him. 

Hoping you will comply with our 
request, and wishing you every 
success and hoping to meet you al! 
in 1915, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
J. R. BURGESS, 
Sec.-Treas. Local 20. 


THE UNION CRITIC 


It is so much easier for the aver- 
age critic in the labor movement to 
place the blame for shortcomings 
upon some one or more individuals. 
It involves no effort and it duly im- 
presses the hearer with the supe- 
riority of the grouch. The officers 
of the organized labor movement 
are usually a reflex of the member- 
ship. When the membership real- 
ly desires a change of officers the 
way is plain. Attendance at meet- 
ings and an intelligent vote will do 
the trick. “The clique that runs 
the union” will welcome the advent 
of the critic, provided he does his 
kicking where it will prove effect- 
ive. Backbiting and saying things 
of men not present will never solve 
the shortcomings of wage-work- 
ers’ organizations. The labor 
movement is a movement for men, 
not fishwives. Get that?—B. C. 
Federationist. 
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PRINTERS FOR FREE TEXT 
BOOKS 


The local typographical unions in 
the State of Texas are going to 
unitedly insist upon having Texas 
text-books printed in Texas. At 
the semi-annual conference of the 
Texas State Printers’ Council this 
matter was further discussed and 
plans adopted for carrying on a 
campaign for the purpose of mak- 
ing an actuality of their desires. 
Each local union was directed by 
the conference to interest the other 
local unions in its particular juris- 
diction in order that a general de- 
mand may be forthcoming from 
the wage earners of the State, and 
also for the purpose of prevailing 
upon the Texas Federation of La- 
bor to make this a_ preferential 
measure. 


UNION MEN MUST BE. LOYAL 


No organization will disintegrate 
So long as those composing it 
“stick.” No union is disrupted be- 
cause some one outside the organi- 
zation does not come to its assist- 
ance. The only reason labor unions 
become disrupted is because those 
who make up the membership have 
not the staying qualities. No or- 
ganization is going far toward 
making itself a power that depends 
on outside assistance as the means 
to an end. No organization can 
hope to succeed by having its mem- 
bers stay at home. No organiza- 
tion can succeed unless its mem- 
bers work to help each other. No 


organization can grow with its 
membership knocking. Get to- 
gether and boost. 

Toronto.—At its last session 


the Dominion Grange favored an 


exemption of improvements from 
taxation. A committee was in- 
structed to handle the various pro- 
posals of co-operation between 
farmers’ ofganizations in Canada, 
to the end that middlemen’s profits 
may be eliminated. A good roads 
program was agreed upon, as was 
one calling for further development 
of the parcels post system. Sub- 
stitution of the initiative and ref- 
erendum on other than routine leg- 
islation was favored in place of the 
present party system. 


A workman went into a store a 
few days ago and asked the clerk 
for an article he wished to buy. 
The clerk got out several samples 
and displayed them. “This one,” 
he said, “costs $1.30. That one we 
sell for $2.10.” “Which is the bet- 
ter?” asked the customer. “Well, 
this is a good article at $1.30, but, 
of course, it is not by any means 
equal to the other. I would advise 
you to take the more expensive 
onc; not because we desire to sell 
it to you, but because its superior- 
ity represents more than the dif- 
ference in the price.” 

The workman mused a moment 
and looked the two articles over. 
The most costly one held his at- 
tention. It would look better, he 
thought, in his home. The argu- 
ments of the clerk were strong. 
The man put his hand down in his 
pocket, pulled out a dollar and a 
half, of which he handed a dollar 
thirty to the counter man, and 
said: ‘Mister, you can only hang 
your hat as high as you can reach.” 

There is a good share of philoso- 
phy in this homely expression. In 
the social world it has a suggestive 
application. 
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One of the saddest things the 
lover of humanity has to consider 
in these days is how hopeless are 
the desires and aspirations of the 
laboring people to reach the social 
levels they would like to reach. 

The American laborer is 
highest type of laborer. He aims 
higher. This is the hope and glory 
of the nation. A low level of man- 
hood and womanhood means a low 
level of national life. 

The aim of every teacher and 
leader of the people should be to 
enlarge their ideals, to teach them 
to “‘set their affections on things 
above,” high things. Every insti- 
tution that is worthy of existence 
must have this for its chief object. 

What gives the labor union its 
commanding claim on existence is 
that it aims above all things to up- 
lift the workers, to raise the stand- 
ard of the American laborer. 

Those who class the union as a 
trust, and condemn it equally with 
the trusts of capital, overlook the 
social and humanitarian side of the 
question. The union exists to up- 
lift men, to exalt their ideals. The 
trust exists to uplift money, to de- 
base the ideals of men to levels of 
greed and selfishness. 

The union would give the worker 
wages adequate for good living. 
The man with good wages is a 
safer citizen than the man with 
low wages. He is better fitted to 
raise a healthy, intelligent, decent 
family. He ean give his children 
more and better food. He can keep 
them in school. He can clothe 
them so that they can hold up their 
heads in society, go to church and 
take advantage of elevating social] 
affairs. 

“A noble nation of ignoble 
households is impossible,” has been 
well said. The poorly paid laborer 
can not maintain a noble house- 
hold. Its inferiority is a national 
injury. Says a great thinker: 
“The parent who sends his son into 
the world uneducated, defrauds the 


the 


community of a lawful citizen and 
bequeaths to it a nuisance.” The 
parent with poor wages can not 
give to the community the best 
type of sons and daughters. 

How helpless is the jobless, pov- 
erty-stricken individual in this 
great world in these great days! 

“You can only hang your hat as 
high as you can reach.’’—Duluth 
Labor World. 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS DE- 
CLARED ILLEGAL 


(Concluded from Page 7.) 


right to live and to continue their 
activities without being prosecuted 
as illegal combinations in restraint 
of trade. These are the Bartlett 
end Bacon bills, H. R. 1873 and S. 
927. Every local union has been 
requested by circular and by in- 
formation and appeals in the 
Weekly News Letter to communi- 
cate with senators and representa- 
tives urging the adoption of these 
two measures. The response so far 


has been exceedingly gratifying, 
but the exigencies of the occasion 


require that the _ international 
unions, State federations, city cen- 
tral bodies, local unions and indi- 
vidual union members redouble 
their efforts for the purpose of se- 
curing the adoption by Congress of 
the Bartlett-Bacon bills. 

The last decision in the United 
Hatters’ case is undoubtedly the 
forerunner of an indefinite number 
of suits that will be filed by hostile 
interests against the labor organi- 
zations of the country. It be- 
hooves the men and women of la- 
bor of the entire country to insist 
upon the passage of the Bartlett- 
Bacon bills that their liberty and 
right to combine for mutual pro- 
tection may be regained and per- 
petuated. Every body of organ- 
ized workmen, and workwomen, as 
well as every individual unionist, 
has a duty to perform in securing 
remedial legislation. Do your duty 
now.—Garment Worker. 





